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PARAMOUNT QUESTIONS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

BY THE HON. SYLVESTER PENNOYER, GOVERNOR OF OREGON. 



The old adage that " man proposes, but God disposes " has 
had somewhat of an exemplification in the shaping of the issues 
most prominent in the present quadrennial Presidential campaign. 
Until lately the great body of the American people has been about 
equally divided between two great political parties, and it has 
been the wish and purpose of the leaders of both of these parties 
that the tariff question should be the great question at issue dur- 
ing the pending canvass. Of course, from one point of view, the 
desire was most natural. The leading statesmen on both sides 
had stock in trade already furnished which would save further 
trouble in the preparation of speeches for the stump. On the 
one side they had facts, figures, and arguments to conclusively 
prove that a protective tariff ultimately resulted in lower 
prices for everything except wool. On the other side they 
had as conclusive facts, figures, and arguments to prove 
that a protective tariff raised the price of everything 
on which it was placed except wool, which would bear a 
better price if the tariff on it was removed. The discussion as 
marked out by the " defenders of home industry " and the " tariff 
reformers" all gravitated around the great American sheep, 
which animal has in reality been the fruitful theme of more argu- 
ment in Congress and out of Congress than all the other animals 
let out of Noah's ark combined, a fact which somewhat justifies 
the profane imprecation said to have been visited upon its innocent 
head by the distinguished John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

About nine months ago the Pacific slope was visited by a pere- 
grinating band of Democratic statesmen, including one United 
States Senator and two prominent members of the lower House of 
Congress, who, after the fashion of the early Apostles, went forth 
into the wilderness to enlighten the heathen, but who, unlike 
them, did not preach any new gospel. No man of ordinary com- 
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mon sense will for one moment assert that there are no evils con- 
nected with the administration of the federal government except 
those connected with the tariff, and yet the tariff was the sole 
burden of the theme of these wandering minstrels. It was all 
tariff, from Spokane to San Francisco, and the whole concert was 
on harps, all the strings of which were of wool. 

To any one who will for one moment sit down and calmly re- 
flect, there is furnished by the grave discussions on the tariff, which 
have almost exclusively engaged the attention of statesmen in 
Congress and of the press and rostrum outside of Congress, a fruit- 
ful theme for both satire and sarcasm. What prodigious volumes 
of speeches have been made as to the mode and manner of tariff 
taxation, as to what articles should be taxed and what articles 
should not be taxed, and as to the degree of taxation that each 
and every article so taxed should bear, while there have never 
been, as there ought to have been, any speeches made against the 
system itself. When we remember that it was opposition to the 
navigation laws of Great Britain, which were protective tariff laws 
compelling the people of the colonies to buy their manufactured 
articles within the British dominions, that caused our free-trading 
forefathers to rebel ; and when we remember that the first tariff 
law was enacted because "direct taxes are not so easily laid on the 
scantily settled inhabitants of our wide-extended country ;" and 
that it was the purpose of our early statesmen " when we are out 
of debt to leave our trade free/' as stated by Benjamin Franklin 
in a letter written in 1788 ; and when we further remember that 
taxation by tariff is a most unjust system, being to a certain de- 
gree a per capita tax through which the poor are compelled to 
bear an undue proportion of the government burden ; and that the 
statesmen of neither party have had the courage.to denounce the sys- 
tem itself as a whole, but have vented their righteous indignation 
against its trifling details, — the striking denunciation furnished by 
Holy Writ happily comes to our relief in the portrayal of such 
statesmanship, "Ye blind guides which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel." 

It was not until a new party entered the political arena, un- 
shackled by the restrictions of former associations and impelled 
by the inspirations of freedom gathered from the traditions of our 
revolutionary ancestry, that the warfare on revenue taxation be- 
gan to become one of principle instead of one of percentage. 
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The People's party boldly declares for " an income tax." It 
plants itself upon that impregnable doctrine that the revenues of 
the government should be raised from the wealth of the nation 
and not from its industries. There is presented a demand involv- 
ing a grave principle and founded upon the plainest precepts of 
right and justice. It was during the reign of Servius Tullius, the 
sixth king of Rome, that the just change was made from a per 
capita tax to one placed upon individuals according to the 
measure of wealth. This one act stamped him as a ruler of 
superior political abilities and as a just and enlightened patriot, 
and entitled him to the lasting gratitude of the Roman people. 

It is to the eternal disgrace of the federal government that 
while its tariff taxation falls with grievous weight upon the 
laboring classes, there is no tax whatever upon the wealth of the 
country. This is probably the only civilized country in all Christ- 
endom that thus relieves wealth from sharing the burden of 
taxation. In our State governments wealth is taxed and the 
sound theory prevails that a citizen should pay in proportion to 
the property he owns, but the taxation by the federal govern- 
ment is by impost duty upon articles of general use and con- 
sumption, and hence a poor laborer who supports a large family 
by the labor of his hands, is in reality taxed much more for the 
support of the government than his rich neighbor worth a million 
of dollars who is without family. The injustice of such a sys- 
tem of taxation is apparent. A change, however, will soon come. 

The great wrong, committed now for long years, of imposing 
additional taxation upon the labor and industries of the country 
while wealth is entirely exempted must and will be shortly 
remedied. Justice demands a change of policy, and as surely as 
God reigns, so surely will it come. Let wealth be compelled, as 
it ought, to bear its full share of the public burden, and then an 
opportunity will be afforded to relieve the labor and industries 
of our people from the excessive charges imposed upon them by 
removing all taxation entirely from everything that the laboring 
classes of the country eat, drink, and wear. The removal of 
burdensome restrictions upon commerce and the heavy incubus 
from oppressed industry by limiting tariff taxation to the lux- 
urious alone, would open up before us the brightest page of our 
country's history. 

But important as this question of revenue taxation really is, 
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there is one other question of far greater importance to the peo- 
ple. The refusal of Congress to coin silver equally with gold, and 
the adoption of the policy of purchasing by the government a 
stated quantity of silver bullion, which is stored up as such, and 
upon which is issued a bastard currency not a legal tender to 
Shylock, have pushed the question of free coinage ahead of the 
question of revenue taxation. What is the real issue as to free 
coinage, which was the settled and well-established policy of the 
government for more than eighty years from its foundation, and 
the wisdom of which was never questioned until the great octopus 
of the national banks surreptitiously procured a change ? There 
is no citizen of this republic that disputes the necessity of paper 
currency. The necessity for it among all civilized nations is un- 
disputed and indisputable. There is not enough of the precious 
metal to meet the stern requirements of commercial intercourse, 
and hence all nations require a paper currency. Conceded that a 
certain amount of money, gold, silver, and paper, is demanded by 
the business necessities of a nation, and it then follows that the 
greater the volume of metal currency the less will be the required 
amount of paper, and the smaller the amount of metal currency 
the greater the amount of paper. 

If the banks could prevent the coinage of silver currency 
there would be a greater demand for bank paper, while if there were 
free coinage the demand for such paper would be diminished. 
The real opponents of the free coinage of silver are the national 
banks, and the real issue in regard to it under our present finan- 
cial system is between metal currency and paper currency — 
between money issued by the government and money issued by 
the national banks — between the " solid silver dollar" and " bank 
rag-money." That is the real issue, and it cannot be gainsaid or 
denied, and upon that issue it is most difficult to understand 
how any Democrat in the whole land, in view of the past policy of 
the government and the traditions of his own party, can hesitate for 
one single moment as to the side upon which he should stand. 
Much has been said about there not being a dollar's worth of 
silver in the standard dollar. It passes at par and hence this 
assertion is unfounded. It is not alone the particular amount of 
metal that makes a dollar, for we all remember how some fifteen 
years ago the trade dollar of 420 grains, not receivable for duties, 
was at a discount of five and six per cent, while the standard 
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dollar of 412J- grains although not clothed with the full attri- 
butes of money, but receivable for duties, is permanently 
maintained at par. 

The one great issue, however, which transcends all others in im- 
portance, relates to the issuance of paper money. The most im- 
portant questions, whether the government itself shall issue the 
required paper currency of the nation' or delegate such issue to 
private corporations ; whether it shall keep its own surplus, which 
in a great nation like ours must always amount to millions, in its 
own sub-treasuries or shall parcel it out among the national banks ; 
and whether such governmental money shall be loaned by it direct 
to the people, at a low rate of interest upon undoubted security, 
or be divided among such banks, without interest, to be loaned by 
them to the people at high rates for their enrichment, will be the 
paramount issues of the forthcoming Presidential contest. 

In this country, as a general rule, the people are braver than 
their parties and bolder than their leaders. These issues have 
been forced to the front by the people and not by parties or party 
leaders. The modern political leader is quite apt to be a moral 
coward. But it was not always so. These identical issues 
were once forced upon the people by the bravest leader in 
American history. Andrew Jackson alone began the warfare 
upon the old Bank of the United States, which did not cease 
until the fiscal policy of the government was entirely changed by 
an utter divorcement of the federal treasury from banking in- 
stitutions and by the adoption of the sound policy of keeping the 
government funds in its own sub-treasuries. 

It is perhaps not generally remembered that President Jack- 
son not only dictated the policy above mentioned, which was 
adopted by Congress and indorsed by the people, but that he ad- 
vocated a further policy which did not receive the support of 
Congress. In his first message to Congress after expressing his 
opposition to a renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States he said : "Under these circumstances, if such an institu- 
tion is essential to the fiscal operations of the government, I sub- 
mit to the wisdom of the legislature whether a national one, found- 
ed upon the credit of the government and its revenue, might not 
be devised that would avoid all constitutional difficulties and at 
the same time secure all the advantages to the government and 
country that were expected to result from the present bank," 
VOL. clv. — NO. 431. 31 
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This stone which the builders then rejected will become the 
heads-tone of the corner of the financial policy of the nation. 

And who can tell how vastly different and how much better 
might have been the condition of the country to-day if that wise 
suggestion of the Sage of the Hermitage had been adopted. The 
panics of 1837 and those which have followed might all have been 
avoided ; the contraction and expansion of currency which have 
been instrumental in prostrating industries in times of peace and 
plenty, throwing honest labor out of employment and bankrupt- 
ing hundreds of thousands of honest, industrious tradesmen and 
manufacturers, might have been prevented ; and lastly, and. more 
important than all, the monied oligarchy of the national banks 
which now controls the finances of the nation, and is virtually 
absorbing the wealth of the whole people, would never have had 
an existence. It will be demanded that the government itself 
shall issue all the currency of the country, that it shall keep it in 
its own treasury vaults, and that it shall be loaned by it to the 
people directly, and not through the national banks. 

The great paramount issue, therefore, before the country in the 
pending political struggle is in regard to the character of the paper 
money to be furnished to the people. On the one side the People's 
party declares that all money shall be issued by the government 
direct, and shall be sound money or full legal-tender money. On 
the other side, the Chicago convention has virtually committed 
itself to the scheme, brought forth in the banking interests of the 
country, of restricting legal-tender money to gold alone, hamper- 
ing the coinage of silver and providing for an unlimited issuance 
of bank money based upon railroad and municipal securities. 

In our whole country's history there has never before been 
exhibited such a complete change of front upon an important 
issue by any political party as that furnished by the convention 
at Chicago. Ignoring the most sacred traditions of the party, 
and wheeling its well-drilled columns to the right-about-face, it 
places itself in alignment with the great banking interests of the 
country. It would not indeed require any great stretch of 
imagination to believe that the bones of Old Hickory turned 
uneasily in his grave when the party thus proved false to his 
teachings and false to its whole past record. 

Sylvester Pennoyeb. 



